xxviii                 The Character.

are many portraits in the accepted manner. Th^portrait
was mj^jthar^aj^                                           ; it was

the rage. It therefore invited the satirists. Moliere has
a passing jest at them in his Precieuses Ridicules; *
Charles Sorel published his Description de I9isle de la
Portraiture et de la mile des Portraits ; and Boileau wrote
his Heros de Roman.

The effects of all this in England are certainly not
obvious. It is quite a tenable view that the English
characters would have been no less numerous, nor in any
way different in quality, had every Englishman been
ignorant of French. But the memoires and romances were
well known, and it was after 1660 that the art of the
character attained its fullest excellence. The literary
career of Clarendon poses the question in a simple
form. Most of his characters, and the best as a whole,
were written at Montpelier towards the close of his life.
Did he find in French literature an incentive to indulge
and perfect his natural bent ? Yet there can be no con-
clusive answer to those who find a sufficient explanation
in the leisure of *hese unhappy years, and in the solace
that comes to chiefs out of war and statesmen out of
place in ruminating on their experiences and impres-
sions.

Something may have been learned also from the other
kind of character that is found at its best in modern

1 Sc. x, where Madelon says * Je vous avoue que je suis furieusement
pour les portraits : je ne vois rien de si galant que cela ', and Mascarille
replies^ * Les portraits sont difficiles, et demandent un esprit profond:
vous en verrez de rna maniere qui ne vous deplairont pas.'